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Preface 







his pioneering Revisionist work by the doyen of Revisionism, Harry 
Elmer Barnes, ends with the entrance of the U.S.A. into World War 

I. 'niv I ill ;'I.'I n.: '.ill y III llv lu:: ii>L- md • mriLUTS^rv 

costs of ihat war in terms of bloods treasure, and political disaster 
could not be included. Today, we can count a total of 16,543,185 
deaths of all participants. 9,721.937 military and 6,821,248 civilian, must of 
them white, from WWI.The military deaths arc mostly young men, Europe's 
finest, who left behind no progeny, and the civilian count includes children 
(boys and girls), who never had a chance to raise a family. 

In other words, WWJ was dysgenic in the extreme for whites. 

Prof Barnes’s work, of course, has nothing to say about what wc now call 
World War li, The Wbrld Almanac's figures for that war are as follows: in 
combat, 416,800 Americans kilted, 8 million “Europeans" killed, and 11 mil¬ 
lion "Russians” killed. The Communists murdered 40-60 million in Russia. 
Historians estimate that WWII caused the deaths (some indirectly) of about 
76 million—including 5,500,000' German men, women and children 

Although in World War II non-whites figure heavily in the casualty fig¬ 
ures, the best estimate is that 62 million whites were killed and some 230 
million injured, many of them horribly, with no chance to have children, 

Let ns now ask what was the return in exchange for this huge loss of life? 

The answer must lie, absolutely nothing positive. If victory in war is 
defined as aggrandizing the territory, prosperity, security, or well-being of 

:'-te \ v ■ 1 1 i;i ' i\ |::iv,.:i. h.: Ivi i il'viii:'. anviwi lias hi I)-. 1 : ii.ilhH'. All nf llw 
i-'ipeiuml W'-.iiw ■■■.uv i.0:1 1 iN:.i guim, wiiaKueM-r anroal \o di.: wlrk: 
race as a whole. 

Oh no, some might object. How about the undoubted gains in science, 
technology and communications? All ihcse aspects of while civilization and 
progress gained greatly from the government-sponsored expenditures during 
the war for research, including the fields of disease prevention and curative 
drugs and medical procedures. Nuckyr power is a product of wartime 
research and development, as is space travel. 

Certainly, wartime expenditures improved technology in many areas. But 
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arc these so-callerf advances really meaningful in terms of our quality of life 
and the future? 

This writer doubts that unleashing the power of the atom is a true 
advance, nor is prolonging lives of terminally ill patients a true social gain. 

We come to Itic economic problem. The debts that were run up by the 
United Slates to mobilize and fight WWI and WWII not only will never bo 
repaid but have saddled our country with a government run completely by 
money lenders and their proxies. The interest on these debts is bankrupting 
America. Today, a burdensome portion of the annual national budget goes to 
pay interest on these loans. The Joans will remain and will outlive the United 
States at this rate. But what President Obama's mad spending makes certain 
is that inflation and national bankruptcy are ahead. How many months remain 
before the dollar completely collapses and a Wei mar-style inflation sets in? 

Even more sobering is the fatal phenomenon of white flight from the con¬ 
trol and guidance of the very civilization and culture they have created. 
Besotted by overpowering propaganda and the force of law, today we witness 
the most amazing spectacle of racial suicide. Today, too many whites arc 
cither firmly committed to the doctrine of racial equality or arc too intimi¬ 
dated to speak out. In most nations of Europe, Canada and Australia—the 
very historical founts of a oncc-proud white culture—it is illegal to even 
speak out in the favor of the white race; ail whites are expected—under pain 
of punishment-—to join the official “politically correct'' program of elevat¬ 
ing non-whites to authority over themselves. 

In the United States, thanks to our Constitution, it is not technically ille¬ 
gal to say virtually anything that comes to mind. One may curse God and 
Christ, promote vile anti obscene speech anti pornography, advocate homo¬ 
sexuality, incest, bestiality or suicide, but if you advocate racial separatism 
or believe in white rights or deny the holocaust, you bear (he mark of Cain. 

Whites are expected by the media, by academe, by church and civic lead¬ 
ers to never utter a word (hat could be interpreted as being pro-white. On the 
contrary, every public utterance of whites where there is even a remote con¬ 
nection with race must be pro-Negro, pro-Asian or pro-Hispanic and, above 
all, pro-Jewisb. 

Is there hope at all ? Ah, yes. We know that history' proves only one thing: 
change is certain. Even the "sure things 5 ’ go wrong; watch for the "black 
swan." Predict events at your peril. Something will come along. 

—-W.A. C.’aRTO 
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CHAPTER I 



relevant discussion of the immediate outbreak of the World War J 
must begin with a consideration of the anti-Austrian movement in 
Serbia and its culmination in the murder of (he Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand on June 28. 3914. The nationalistic movement in Serbia 
had been strong tor more tJian a generation, and had been notably 
forwarded by what the Serbs regarded as the aggressive and utter¬ 
ly unjustifiable annexation of Bosnia anti Herzegovina by Austria 
in 1908, Serbian officials did not know that this annexation had actually been 
suggested by Serbia's supposed protector, Russia. Throughout the period from 
1912 to 1914 Austria, in large part in self-defense against the Russo-Balkan 
intrigues led by izvokki. Hartwig and Pashitch, became more active and 
aggressive in regard to the Balkans, and during the Balkan crises of 1912-14 
assumed a threatening attitude toward Serbia. The patriotic and unification 
movements in the Serbian state were therefore enormously stimulated from a 
defensive point of view. In her aggression toward Serbia at this time. Austria 
had acted without the instigation or encouragement of Germany, in fact. 
Germany was influenced by Baron von Griesinger, the pra-Serbian German 
minister in Belgrade, and had on two occasions moved to restrain Austria. 

It should be pointed out, however, that about this time Germany had 
secured what seemed to be a v ery thorough-going control over Turkish foreign 
policy, and was bringing to completion her negotiations and activities in regard 
1o the Baghdad Railroad. Hence Germany was not likely to view with equa¬ 
nimity any increase of Russian activity in the Balkans, to say nothing of the 
Russian desire to obtain control of Constantinople and the straits. Likewise, 
Sazonov was greatly alarmed at the growth of German influence over the 
Sublime Pone. He 'was particularly irritated when, in 1913, Liman von Sanders, 
a German general, was invited to reorganize and drill the Turkish army, though 
a British admiral was already in charge of the Turkish navy. By December 8, 
1913. Sazonov informed the czar that Russia must control the straits, but prob¬ 
ably could do so only at the expense of war. 

The antagonism between Austria and Serbia tended to become acute in 
the spring of 1914, and a notorious Serbian plotter and assassin, Col. Dragulin 
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Dimitricviteli, laid the plot to murder ihc heir apparent to the Austrian throne. 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand while Ihe latter was attending tire Austrian army 
maneuvers in Bosnia lute in June 1914. A number of courageous young 
Bosnian patriots were enlisted in the plot, trained In pistol marksmanship and 
the throwing of bombs by Serbian military authorities at Belgrade anti then 
sent, with the connivance of the Serbian authorities, to Sarajevo in Bosnia, 
where they awaited the impending visit of the archduke. 

When this information concerning the complicity of Dimitrievitch was 
first made public by a Serbian historian, Stanojevic, In 1923, it was believed 
that, while the Serbian military authorities may have been cognizant nf the plot, 
the Serbian civil government was innocent of this know-ledge. But the exuber¬ 
ance of the tenth anniversary of the outbreak, of the world war has proved too 
much for the discretion of certain Serbian officials and Ljuba Yovanovitch, a 
member of the Serbian cabinet in 1914, has exultantly boasted that the Serbian 
civil government was likewise in lull possession of the facts regarding the plot 
a month before the assassination was consummated. There is some evidence 
that the Serbian minister to Vienna in 1914 passed a hint of the impending 
assassination to Bil in ski. who was at that time minister of finance and admin¬ 
istration in Bosnia, but Bilinski, who was out of favor at the Austrian court, 
apparently never handed on this warning if he actually received it. In fact, it was 
no warning at all, being only the suggestion that at the maneuvers in Bosnia a 
soldier might substitute a real cartridge for a blank cartridge and five in the 
direction of Franz Ferdinand. 

The Serbian government, hoping that the secret in regard to the collusion 
of llie Serbian military and civil authorities in the plot for the assassination ol 
the archduke might die with its author, attempted during the war to secure the 
assassination of Dimitrievitch, and, tailing in ihis,, was able in 1917 to execute 
him on a trumped-up charge of treason. These latter facts have been frankly 
revealed by the records of the Saloniki Trial of 1917, which have been analyzed 
by Dr. Bogitschcvitch. In the light of the fact that we now know that the Serbian 
premier, Nikola Pash itch, was aware of the assassination (dot at least three 
weeks before the murder ofJune 28, it is illuminating to remember his ardent 
and repeated insistence upon his complete ignorance of ihe plot in July 1914, 
Austria entertained at the time of the assassination the strong conviction of the 
direct participation of the Serbian, government in this plot, and acted on this 
supposition, though as an actual matter of fact the Austrian committee of inves¬ 
tigation was unable, in July 1914, to find any convincing evidence supporting 
th is contention, beyond such general, but significant considerations, as the ori¬ 
gin of the plot in Belgrade, the training of the assassins in Serbia, the Serbian 
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collusion in the Irip oftbc assassins to Bosnia and the exuberant altitude of the 
Serbian press and patriotic societies in regard lo the assassination and the assas¬ 
sins. They possessed, moreover, a iarge number of decoded telegrams describ¬ 
ing Russian intrigues in Serbia anti the Balkans. 



Czak Nicholas II 












CHAPTER II 



Prepare for War 




he assassination of the archduke on June 28, 1914 shocked and 
starred the various European chancelleries. The tension had been 
high in (he international situation in (he spring of 1914, and the 
murder of (he Austrian heir was recognized by most foreign offices 
as likely to create a serious crisis in diplomatic affairs. It) general, 
there ms a tairly common feeling throughout Europe that the 
assassination had been an atrocious affair, and thai Austria would 


be justified in taking rather a severe attitude toward Serbia. 

Poincare and Jzvolski, though they probably did not know of the actual 
details of the plot to assassinate the archduke, recognized at once ihe signifi¬ 
cance of the episode for Ihe policy which they had been planning during the 
previous two or three years. In January 1914, Poincare had arranged for a visit 
to Russia during the following July, and this trip was executed as planned, 
though it was to involve a discussion of far more momentous and immediate 
issues than had earlier been contemplated. Many of die ultra-severe critics of 
Poincare have alleged, that this trip was planned solely to encourage the aspir¬ 
ing but cowardly and hesitant Russian militarists. It is definitely known, how¬ 
ever, that the trip had been fully provided tor a considerable time before the 
assassination. This fact does not, however, in any way affect the thesis that 
Poincare exploited ihe visit primarily for the purpose of stiffening the Russian 
determination to prevent any strong Austrian action in the Serbian crisis, and 
that he hoped to use ihe Balkan controversy as the basis for humiliating 
Germany and Auslria or for precipitating the world war, which would lead to 
the Russian seizure of the straits and live French recovery of Alsace-Lorraine. 

We know upon authentic information that Poincare was most enthusias¬ 
tically welcomed at St. Petersburg, thai lie did everything possible to strength¬ 
en practically and symbolically the Franco-Russian alliance, and that tic urged 
the Russians to be film in their attitude toward the Serbian situation, fie also 
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assumed a somewhat menacing attitude toward the Austrian ambassador to St. 
Petersburg. Poincare's visit to St. Petersburg took place before either lie or the 
Russians had any complete knowledge of the specific nature of the impending 
Austrian ultimatum to Serbia. Yet the long postponement of a definite state¬ 
ment of the presumably punitive action in regard to Serbia bad aroused the sus¬ 
picion of both the French and the Russians that something ominous was immi¬ 
nent. It is very significant that, at this early date, Poincare gave Russia a free 
hand to act in the Serbian crisis, and promised full French aid in any event— 
before cither he or Sazonov knew (he specific terms of the Austrian ultimatum 
to Serbia, Izvolski was then also in St. Petersburg to aid in the deliberations. 

The Kaiser has been frequently, and not unjustly, condemned for giving 
Austria it blank cheek in regard to Serbia. But it should be indicated in frank¬ 
ness and candor that lliis was exactly what Poincare did during bis St. 
Petersburg visit with respect to the Russian attitude and policy in regard to 
Austria. Moreover, the British documents show us lhat on July 22 Poincare also 
blocked Grey’s first plan for peace, namely, direct conversations between 
Vienna and St. Petersburg. Primarily as a result of Poincare's visit, (he Russian 
militarists thoroughly gained the upper band over the pacific parly at the court. 
General Russian preparations for the war began on July 24, and we may most 
certainly accept as accurate the conclusion of the scholarly Frenchman, Alfred 
Fabre-Luce, to the effect that after Poincare's visit to St, Petersburg there was. 
only a very sl ight chance that the Euro|>ean war could be averted. 

Another very important result of the St. Petersburg visit was the conver¬ 
sion of Rene Viviani from a conciliatory attitude to one of firm bellicosity, 
equal to that of Poincare himself. Baron Schoem during the summer of 1927. 
explained to the present writer at length the effect of the trip to St. Petersburg 
upon Viviani. The combined effect of consultation with the Russians and two 
weeks conversation in isolation with Poincare completely changed the charac¬ 
ter of Viviani in regard to diplomatic conciliation and Franco-German relations. 
Before going to Si. Petersburg he had been highly conciliatory and had coop¬ 
erated in friendly fashion with Baron Schocn in regard to all proposals to bet¬ 
ter Franco-German relations, Alder he returned to Paris he exhibited but the 
most formal politeness in his contact with Schocn over the issue of French neu¬ 
trality and an understanding with Germany. In Ihis manner the St, Potcrsbuig 
visit transformed the only prominent offroad in the French cabinet who might 
have tried to avert war, 

It was generally contended by the Entente propagandists during llic 
World War that 1914 was a particularly fortunate date for such a Conflict from 
the standpoint of the Centra!! Powers, and an espsctally unfortunate one from 
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the point of view of itic Entente. Exactly ihc opposite was the case. There was 
no specific reason why Germany anti Ansiria should have considered 1914 
advantageous for a European conflict, and only the nebulous general one that 
the longer (he conflict was delayed, the greater would become the dispropor¬ 
tionate military strength of Russia and France, it is true that (he murder of the 
archduke made it necessary for Austria to move decisively against Serbia at 
once, but the Serbian crisis could have best been handled by Austria without a 
general European war. It must be remembered that all of Austria's pians for the 
Balkans and most of Germany's foreign policies were likely to be damaged or 
wrecked by a European war. 

On the other hand, 1914 was a crucially important date for a European 
war from the standpoint of the interests of Russia and Fiance. Without the 
British navy, Russia and Fiance would have been gravely handicapped in a war 
against Germany and Austria. In June, 1914, England and Germany had settled 
In a satisfactory manner their outstanding difficulties in international relations, 
particularly their disputes over Mesopotamia and the Baghdad Railroad and 
were getting on better terms than during any other period in (be previous IS 
years. Hence, in another year it would be highly doubtful if Great Britain could 
he induced to undertake warlike action on behalf of France and Russia. In ihc 
same way that (his Anglo-German rapprochement created a greater necessity 
for war in 1914 on (he part of Dual Alliance, so il decreased the occasion for 
any German war against Great Britain at this moment. It is true (hat (he Russian 
mililaiy increases would not have been perfected before 1917, but the prospect 
of losing England was far more serious a matter than incomplete military 
preparations. Russia w : as weil prepared fora short war in 1914. and a short war 
was expected if England came to the aid of France and Russia. 



Emperor Franz Josef ok Austria 
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he Austro-Hungarian court and military circles had for some 
years before 1914 become alarmed al the Serbian nationalist agi¬ 
tation and its encouragement by the Russians. It seemed to them 
the most menacing movement then directed against the integrity 
of the Dual Monarchy. If successful, it would lead to the immedi¬ 
ate Joss of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and would constitute an invi¬ 
tation to revolution and secession on the part of the other minor¬ 
ity nationalities within (he polyglot empire. Up to the time of the assassina¬ 
tion of the archduke, active Austrian intervention in Serbian affairs had been 
prevented by the opposition of the moderates in the Austrian-Hungarian min¬ 
istry, particularly Count Tisza, the 3 lungarian premier, by the adverse attitude 
of Germany toward any open aggression against Serbia and by Italian cool¬ 
ness with respect to severe disciplining of Serbia. The assassination of the 
archduke brought the matter to a crisis by enormously strengthening the 
activity and determination of the interventionists, and helping to silence or 
weaken the opposition to such a policy. The Vienna authorities, civil and mil¬ 
itary, quickly came to the decision that the Serbian crisis could no longer be 
ignored, and Count Tisza was soon won over to the policy of forcible inter¬ 
vention. 

The attitude of Germany in the crisis had of course, to be ascertained 
by the Austrians, and on July 5lh a letter from Franz Josef was delivered to 
the Kaiser, selling forth itic Austrian grievances against Serbia and stressing 
the fact that the Austrian Empire could not be kept intact without immediate 
and vigorous action against this south Slavic state. The Kaiser, who had ear¬ 
lier been frequently accused by Austria-Hungarian ministers of speeial par¬ 
tiality and friendliness toward Serbia, was now alarmed about the future of 
Austria-Hungary, with which the destinies of the German Empire were so 
closely linked. He was also personally shocked and doubtless somewhat 
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frightened by the assassination of tlie archduke, with whom he was personal¬ 
ly friendly, and whose dynastic fortunes were so closely linked lo the House 
of Hohenzollem Consequently, after consultation with his chancellor and the 
Foreign Office, the Kaiser made the following momentous decision on July 
5th: “Austria may judge what is to be done to dear up her relation with 
Serbia; whatever Austria's decision may turn out to be, Austria can count with 
certainty upon it thai Germany will stand behind her as an ally and a friend.” 
The Kaiser recognized at the time the possibility that tins decision might lead 
to a European war, but he believed it highly improbable* because he felt that 
the czar, like himself, would be so shocked at the assassination of Franz 
Ferdinand as to eliminate any considerable probability of Russian opposition 
to the proper punishment of Serbia. And, in any event, be believed Russia 
insufficiently prepared. Moreover, the Kaiser staked too much on English 
neutrality, and believed that France and Russia would not move without 
British aid. 

During the latter part of the World War there dev eloped a notorious myth 
concerning an alleged “Potsdam Conference,” said to have been held an July 
5,1914. at which the Kaiser was claimed to have met the leading German and 
Austrian officials, as well as prominent members of the financial and indus¬ 
trial world in the Central Empires, to have revealed to them his determination 
to precipitate a general European war, and to have warned them that they 
would have only about three weeks to prepare for its outbreak. We now know 
that there is not the slightest shred of evidence to support this notorious fabri¬ 
cation. which was published throughout the Allied world by Henry 
Morgenthau, who was during the war the American minister at 
Constantinople. There was tio such conference whatever; the Kaiser id that 
time had only the slightest anticipation that a European war was to come, and 
was distinctly opposed lo any general European war over the Serbian issue. He 
and his chancellor can, however, be accused of indiscretion in giving Austria 
this blank check without the ability to keep themselves informed of Austrian 
policies. But they repented of Ihis folly later, and would unquestionably have 
made satisfactory amends for it had not die premature Russian mobilization 
frustrated the really earnest German efforts lo restrain an Austrian attack on 
Serbia when the latter seemed likely lo bring on a general European conflict. 
The Austrian diplomats of 1914 have freely admitted that they formulated 
their policies in regard to Serbia independently and were in no sense ''incited" 
by Germany. There is no evidence, on the other hand, that Poincare ever 
repctiled of bis grant of a free hand to Russia or made any effort to curb 
Russiati aggression. 
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The Austrians delayed the sending of their ultimatum to Serbia until 
July 23rd. This, was once believed to he due to die fact that it had been decid¬ 
ed at the “Potsdam Conference" on July 5th that several weeks would he 
required to put the Centra] Empires into shape for a continental war. We now 
know that the delay was due to the necessity of converting Count Tisza to the 
war policy, the desire to postpone the ultimatum until Poincare had left 
Russia, and the effort to secure proof of official Serbian complicity in the 
assassination as a result of a study of the facts by an Austrian committee of 
investigation. This investigating commission, headed by Dr, von Wiesner. 
was unable to find complete evidence of that full responsibility of Serbia 
which has been subsequently so thoroughly established. But 1 he general atti¬ 
tude of the Serbian press, and other symptoms, only demonstrated still fur¬ 
ther the already well-known fact that the Serbian state was thoroughly behind 
the nationalistic and patriotic movements which had produced the assassina¬ 
tion, The Austrian government resolved that this time they would thoroughly 
dispose of the Serbian nuisance, whatever the consequences. 

In spite of the fact that even the German officials regarded the Serbian 
reply to the Austrian ultimatum as quite satisfactory, Austria declared war on 
Serbia on July 28th. That tire Serbians, encouraged by the Russian attitude, 
were as stubborn and recalcitrant as the Austrians is proved by the fact that 
the Serbian army was ordered mobilized some three hours before the Serbian 
reply to the ultimatum had been sent to the Austrian officials, There can be 
no doubt that the Austrians were determined upon a punitive expedition into 
Serbia, if Serbia did not accept the ultimatum in full, or that Germany was 
quite willing to sec this policy carried out, provided it did not bring with It 
the strong probability of a general European war. The German civil govern¬ 
ment distinctly wanted the conflict localized, and limited to a punishment of 
Serbia. This is in sharp contrast with the policy of Poincare and the Russians, 
which was clearly based upon the desire to bring about a general European 
war, without which the Franco-Russian ambitions could not have been in any 
way satisfied. This distinction between the type of war contemplated by 
Austria and that envisaged by France and Russia is of the utmost importance 
in assessing ihe relative responsibility of these various powers for the gener¬ 
al cataclysm that had sprung into full being by the dose of the first week in 
August, 1,914. Further, as Dr. Gooch has admitted, Austria was acting in self- 
defense, while Russia was motivated by a lust for prestige and national gain, 

While every triend of peace might well wish that Austria had accepted 
the terms of the Serbian reply to her ultimatum, no American can with any 
propriety criticize her for not doing so. Serbia rejected points 5 and 6, the real 
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case of tile ultimatum. hi 1H98- Spain made a far more complete surrender to 
the terms of our ultimatum than did Serbia to the Austrian demands. Yet 
President McKinley kept the Spanish reply secret and urged war upon 
Congress. Certainly no one could contend that our interests in Cuba in 1898 
were in any way as urgent or direct as those of Austria in the Serbian crisis of 
1914. But a better analogy can he found by asking what the United States 
would have done if, about July 4, 1901, Mr, Roosevelt and bis wife had been 
assassinated at El Paso, Texas, by Americans of Mexican blood who were 
members of a notorious Mexican secret society given over to plotting against 
the United States and whose murder of Mr, Roosevelt bad been immediately 
proclaimed in the Mexican papers as a noble and laudable patriotic act, It is 
to be hoped that there is no reader naive enough to suspect that we would 
even have waited for any diplomatic exchanges whatever before racing our 
soldiers into Mexico! 


CHAPTER IV 


Russia Moves for War 

he action of Russia following the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia was 
prompt and decisive. The Russian militarists, after the impetus anti 
advantage they had gained from Poincare's visit and encourage¬ 
ment, were in full command of the situation al St. Petersburg, anti 
they had a most enthusiastic and aggressive aide at the French cap¬ 
ital in Izvolski. who, in these crucial days, presided over the nego¬ 
tiations between St. Petersburg and Paris. Tbe Austrian ultimatum 
to Serbia seemed likely to present an admirable occasion for die precipitation 
of that world war which the ministerial councils had foreseen and longed for in 
the previous December and February. The Russian military preparations for a 
European war bad been in process of active development for more than a year 
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real activity bad been initiated as soon as the news of the assassination of the 
archduke reached St. Petersburg, When the court and military circles were 
informed of the terms of the Austrian ultimatum, military preparations on a 
large scale began in dead earnest. Widespread preparatory military measures 
were ordered on the 24th of July, (be day (bat Russia learned the nature of the 
Austrian ultimatum When Sazonov read the ultimatum on die 24th, he 
exclaimed “This is the European war!" When IzvoJski left St, Petersburg in tire 
evening of July 25th. he and Pnteologuc agreed that a European war was 
inevitable. General Dobrorolski has confessed that war was decided on by the 
night of the 25th and all Russian diplomacy in 1914 was a sham gesture to 
obscure die military preparations. This procedure had been decided upon in 
November 1912. A partial mobilization was ordered on the 29th, and general 
mobilization on tbe 30th. AH of this came before there had been any evidence 
of German military activity anticipating a world war. 

It lias been contended that the Russian general mobilization was not pre¬ 
cipitate, and that Russia had to mobilize at once to save Serbia horn imminent 
destruction at the hands of the Austrian army. This is nonsense. Tbe Russians 
knew in 1914 that tbe Austrian military plans involved an indirect campaign 
against Serbia which would make it impossible to invade Serbia until more than 
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two weeks atter the Austrian declaration of war againsl Serbia. There was, 
therefore, plenty of time for Russia to mobilize after diplomacy had failed, 

As it had been frankly admitted and assumed by French. Russian and 
English military authorities for a generation that a general Russian mobiliza¬ 
tion would inevitably mean a European war, there can be no question that the 
Russian militarists were as determined to bring about a general European con- 
flict as was Austria to invade Serbia unless Serbia capitulated. The czar was cer¬ 
tainly in favor of peace, and when the Kaiser telegraphed him, on the 29th, 
protesting against the impending Russian general mobilization, he ordered it 
suspended but the next day the militarists won over the weak-minded and 
bewildered monarch to the final and fatal decision upon general mobilization, 
fie was unquestionably a well-intentioned and pacifically inclined ruler, but 
unintelligent, vacillating and confused before the impending calamity. The 
Grand Duke Nicholas and the strongest elements in the conn group were 
extremely enthusiastic for war, as were the military circles, though there seems 
some probability that the minister of war. Sukhomlinov, lost his nerve in the 
face of the crisis. It was for a considerable time believed by scholars that the 
Russian Foreign Minister, Siizonov. was really it) favor of mediation, and was 
brought around to the war view only by full realization of the menace of this 
policy to the Russian ambitions in the Near East. More thorough investigation, 
and particularly the marshalling of the evidence in the recent hook by Major 
Frantz, has unquestionably established the fact that Sazonov had by the time of 
Poincare's departure from St. Petersburg, become thoroughly converted to the 
aggressive attitude and throughout the crucial period of Ihc last two weeks in 
July, was aligned with the military' party in the Russian capital. As Professor 
William T., I,anger expresses it in the final authoritative judgement of Russian 
responsibility for the war: "Sazonov whole-heartedly supported the military 
men in the demand for general mobilization ... Sazonov did nothing to avert 
ihe caiastrophe. but backed the Serbs to the limit and allowed things to take 
their course.” It need not be further emphasized at this point that among all the 
prominent Russians of the time the zeal of Izvolski, now back from Paris, for a 
European war was matched only by that of the Grand Duke Nicholas at home. 
All of the above might he true, and yet Russia might stand vindicated if 
it could be shown that site was determined upon war in a legitimate cause. The 
excuse set forth by Russia in 1914 was the allegation that Russia was tradi¬ 
tionally and morally bound to protect all the Slavic peoples of Europe. In the 
light of the fad thai it had been the Russian Foreign Minister, Izvolski, who had 
suggested the annexation of Bosnia ami Herzegovina in 190S. and that Russia 
had offered Turkey an alliance against the Slavic Balkan states in 1911, it can 
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scarcely be held that Russia's title to act as protector of the Serbs can command 
much respect On this issue we might offer the opinion of the decidedly anti' 
German British ambassador to France in 1914, Sir Francis Bertie. Writing in 
his diary on July 26th, 1914 Bertie said; “Russia comes forward as the protec¬ 
tress of Serbia; by what title except on the exploded pretensions that she is, by 
right, the protectress of all Slavs? What rubbish!” On July 27th he wrote to Sir 
Edward Grey: "The French government.., should be encouraged to put pres¬ 
sure on the Russian government not to assume the absurd and obsolete attitude 
of Russia being the protectress of alt Slav states whatever their conduct, for this 
will lead to war.' 1 Bcrlie also pointed out to Grey on the 25th that even 
Bienvenu-Martin, Ihe French acting-minister for foreign affairs, admitted that 
the Russian protection of Serbia was no adequate ground for French interven¬ 
tion: “I [Bertie] felt sure that public opinion in England would not sanction a 
war :i:i support of Russia if she, as protector of Slavs, picked a quarrel with 
Austria over Auslro-Serbian difficulty. He [Bienvenu-Martin] admitted, but not 
as minister, that it would he difficult to bring French public opinion to fighting 
point in such a case as present one. 11 * 
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I nasmuch as Poincare had probably been the chief factor and influence 
in leading the Russians to determine upon an immediate and actively 
aggressive policy in July 1914, it was scarcely (o be expected that 
France would vigorously oppose the Russian preparatory and mobi¬ 
lization measures, even though French authorities knew that, once they 
were started in real earnest, there was absolutely no possibility of pre¬ 
venting a general European war. Poincare returned from fit. Petersburg 
fully convinced that war was inevitable. We now have most of the dispatches 
exchanged between the French government and the Russian government at St. 
Petersburg on the subject of the military measures. There is not a single 
telegram in this collection which reveals any French effort whatever to restrain 
the Russian military activity. Viviani's telegram on the morning of July 30th 
only cautioned against allowing the Germans to become aware of Russian 
mobilization and to stan counter-mobilization. Jn fact, the most important 
telegram was one sent by Tzvolski on July 30th, stating that ihe French Minister 
of War had suggested that the Russians might well speed up their military 
preparations, hut should be as secretive about this activity as possible, so that 
more time might be gained upon Germany and no open incitement or excuse 
be given to the Germans for mobilization on Iheir pari. In a number of impor¬ 
tant telegrams Tzvolski described to his home government (he high enthusiasm 
of the French government and military circles with respect to the impending 
war. About I a.m, the morning of August 1st Izvolski telegraphed home that the 
French ministry had revealed to him Iheir great exuberance and enthusiasm 
over the final decision for war, and asked him to request the Russian govern¬ 
ment to direct their military activities a^Stinst Germany rather than Austria. And 
at this same time Izvolski was joyously and enthusiastically admitting his part 
by openly boasting: "C'estma guerre"' 
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During Ihc war the French persistently called attention (o a certain phase 
of their prewar military activity as a definite proof of their pacific intent. This 
was the famous French order of July lOtli, directing tire withdrawal of the Fron¬ 
tier troops in certain sections to a line about six miles back of the boundary As 
the French patrols were left at the border posts, so that they could detect any 
aggressive advances on the part of the Germans, who in fact had not yet mobi¬ 
lized at ah, this movement of troops did riot in any way whatever reduce (lie mil¬ 
itary efficiency of the french defenses against German invasion. The patrols 
were in a position to report any advance movement of German troops, and the 
French armies could have been marched over the intervening six miles in an 
hour. As an actual matter of fact, this withdrawal was a positive aid to French 
military preparations, as they carried on extensive preparatory activities back of 
the screen of the six-mile line. We now know that the whole thing was primari¬ 
ly a picturesque gesture to aid Sir Edward Grey and the "strong" members of the 
English Cabinet in duping the English Parliament and people by convincing 
them of the pacific and defensive attitude of France. It is explicitly stated in the 
new British documents that tire withdrawal was undertaken to influence British 
opinion. The French authorities recognized clearly, as their dispatches of the 
time indicate, that if the English people had any serious suspicions of aggressive 
Franco-Russian action, there would he great difficulty in getting the English 
nation enthusiastically into the war on the side of France and Russia, and it 
might even have been difficult to get the English Cabinet to decide upon war. It 
is also necessary to remember that the withdrawal gesture was further designed 
to produce a favorable opinion of French official action in the minds of the 
French and Italian people, in order that the French might rally loyally and the 
Italians refuse to join Austria and Germany. There is. thus, no substantia! evi¬ 
dence that the group in charge of French policy in July, 1914. took any signifi¬ 
cant steps whatever to avert the great catastrophe, and there is ait overwhelming 
body of proof to support the position that they did everything possible to make 
the war inevitable. 

Another famous scheme of Poincare to make war both certain and rela¬ 
tively safe for the Entente was his appeal, first to Lord Bertie and then directly 
to George VI to have England declare her unconditional solidarity with France 
and Russia, on tire ground that this would frighten Germany out of her aggres¬ 
sive plans and preserve peace. He further told the king that France had from the 
beginning put pressure on Russia for moderation and that Russia had at all 
stages honored such advice. The direct opposite is, of course, true, namely, that 
from the first, France had encouraged Russian aggressiveness, and that on the 
27th Sazonov bad warned both France and England that Russia would tolerate 
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no suggestions of moderation. Moreover, it was Russia which needed restraint 
at fins time if peace was to be preserved. Lord Bertie penetrated this sham with 
great clarity and precision. In a telegram to Grey on July 30ih. lie said: 4 The 
French instead of putting pressure on the Russian government to moderate their 
zeal expect us to giv e the Germans to understand that we mean fighting if war 
breaks out. If we gave an assurance of armed assistance to France and Russia 
now, Russia would become mote exacting and France would follow- in her 
wake" 

The French authorities would probably have encountered great difficulty 
in carrying through this war policy if they had gone through Ihe usual constitu¬ 
tional process of putting up the matter of the declaration of war to the Chamber 
of Deputies, but this Poincare and his associates carefully avoided. The president 
and the ministry determined arbitrarily upon war, and, after its declaration, 
endeavored with success to justify their acts to the chamber, it needs to be point¬ 
ed out here that France went beyond the terms of the Franco-Russian military 
convention. This promised French aid only in the event of a prior Austrian or 
German general mobilisation against Russia, whereas, in 1914, Russia had 
ordered full mobilization before either Germany or Austria had ordered mobi- 
'i/.iliiir li-v. Ru^-■. I\n.v w:iMinl uvhiv.dh nhliv ilal loaid Russia mulct 
the terms of the military convention; what bound tier was Poincare's blank check 
given during his visit to St, Petersburg. This fact probably made Poincare all the 
more [oath to put the matter of the declaration of war be Tore the Chamber of 
Deputies. The French government disdainfully rejected all British and German 
neutrality proposals. Hie one great Frenchman living at the time who might have 
exposed Poincare and his policy and have aligned the majority of the sane 
French pacific opinion against such foolhardy determination upon war, was the 
socialist leader Jean Jaures. But he was assassinated by a militant, patriotic and 
fanatical supporter of the Poincare policy before he could take tiny effective 
steps in this direction. 
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s soon its Germany discovered that Austria was apparently deter¬ 
mined to go ahead with the Serbian campaign, regardless of conse¬ 
quences, and discerned that ihese consequences, due to the Franco- 
Russian procedure, would be likely to bring on a general European 
war, the Berlin authorities began a feverish, if belated, effort to put 
pressure upon those in charge of matters a l Vienna, in order to 
restrain Austrian activity and secure some settlement of the situation 
which would prevent involving all the Great Powers in war. There is liltlc reason 
to fcci that 1 he German authorities, while they may have regarded the Austrian 
ultimatum as too severe, were inclined to be at all worried about the vigorous 
Austrian policy in Serbia, provided this did nos bring on a general conflict There 
is, on the other hand not the slightest panicle of evidence that they were willing 
to have a European war precipitated over the Balkans, iftheAustno-Serbian con¬ 
flict could possibly be localized. The activities of the German government from 
July 27th to 29th wore concentrated upon the effort to delay the Russians in the 
matter of intervention in the Austro-Serbian affair, and upon discriminating 
cooperation with Sir Edward Grey, with the aim of bringing about mediation and 
arbitration between Russia and Austria. Both efforts failed. The Russian military 
group, now in undisputed control of Russia, refused to be turned aside from their 
determination upon war. 

Likewise the Austrian authorities, equally set upon going ahead with the 
punishment of Serbia, reftised to heed the Kaiser's admonitions, and even 
declined to answer some of his telegrams containing the suggestion and otter of 
mediation. By the 30rli the Berlin authorities became highly alarmed at the 
prospect of war, and Bethmann-Hollweg Sent a very insistent telegram, warning 
Austria that unless she delayed and abated her policy in Serbia the responsibili¬ 
ty for a Europea it war might be laid upon her shoulders. On the same day the 
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Kaiser exclaimed in exasperation that he and his chancellor had been asses to 
put their Decks into a noose through Ihc blank check given to Austria on the 6th. 
of July. That the German militarists were, however in sympathy and collusion 
with the Austrian war party is apparent front telegrams sent by Von Molrke to 
Hotzendorf at the height of the crisis, urging Conrad to stand Finn in his mili¬ 
tary preparations, in spite of the pressure for mediation and peace by the Kaiser 
and Beth man n-Hollweg. These Moltke telegrams, however, had no influence on 
the Austrian civil government in 1914. 

We now know that the Austrian authorities viewed litis German interces¬ 
sion for peace and mediation with little seriousness and were thoroughly deter¬ 
mined that nothing short of apparent British intervention should turn them aside 
from the long-waited opportunity to discipline Serbia and get the Balkan situa¬ 
tion under control. What Germany might have done still further, in the way of 
attempting to restrain Austria, cannot be said as by this time She Russian mobi¬ 
lization had been ordered. As soon as ibis had been discovered by She Germans 
the only feasible German strategic policy was to warn Russia that the continua¬ 
tion of Russian mobilization must be followed by a German declaration of war, 
a thing which the Russians from the beginning had known would be Ihc case. 
One of the chief myths embodied in the Entente propaganda during the war was 
the allegation that, at the close of July 1914, Austria was showing signs of weak¬ 
ening in her aggressive policy and was exhibiting a willingness to accept the 
Entente proposals of mediation, when Germany, fearing lest she would lose the 
opportunity to precipitate a world war. rushed into Ihc breach and brutally and 
wantonly declared war against Russia. Nothing could be further from the actual 
facts in the circumstances. Not until July 31 st was Austria in die slightest divert¬ 
ed from Iter original aggressive determination, and, until Germany was con¬ 
fronted by the Russian mobilization, she made sincere efforts to avert any gen¬ 
eral European conflict over the Serbian episode. When Austria filially altered her 
policy and agreed to mediate the Serbian issue on July 31st, her change of atti¬ 
tude was due chiefly to the growing probability of Briiisli intervention. This 
Austrian concession catnc too late to avert the general European war, because 
the Russian mobilization had been ordered the day before and made a world war 
inevitable. 

When the Kaiser learned of the Russian mobilization on ihc 29th, he 
telegraphed the czar, urging him to suspend the mobilization, and warning him 
that if it was not suspended, Germany would he compelled to declare war upon 
Russia, Tire czar was obviously impressed and issued an order suspending the 
Russian mobilization, but. as was pointed out above, the next day the militarists 
once more induced him to sanction the mobilization order, and from that time 
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tJie war was actually on. Some have urged that Germany should have contented 
herself with mere counter-mobilization against Russia. But every European mil¬ 
itary expert of any competence whatever has Hilly recognized that this policy 
would have been fatal for Germany, surrounded on both sides by powerful toes, 
ami having as her chief security against the greater Russian numbers her supe¬ 
rior mobility and power 1o strike with rapidity. Professor Langer has well stared 
this crucial issue: 

As for the principle that mobilization means war, it seems 
downright incredible that even a Frenchman could think tliat 
Germany would allow Ihe concentration of the enormous Russian 
army on her frontiers, with every chance that the French army 
would also he put on a war footing, and then throw away the only 
chance of German success, which depended upon speedier mobi¬ 
lization of an inferior number of troops. A German statesman who 
neglected to answer a Russian mobilization in 1914 by Ihe opening 
of hostilities would have been guilty of criminal neglect. 

The Franco-Russian authorities had fully reckoned with this tact, as it had 
been a basic consideration in their strategy to recognize that general Russian 
mobilization would inevitably be followed by a speedy German declaration of 
war. The Kaiser's rapid and definite effort to avert Ihe Russian general mobi¬ 
lization stands out in sharp contrast to the complete absence of any such attempt 
on the part of Poincare. Also the admitted perturbation, if not dismay, of the 
Kaiser in signing the war orders was something far different from the exuber¬ 
ance and enthusiasm of Izvolski and of Poincare and his associates when they 
recognized that the war was on at last. 

It lias frequently been stated that Germany moved very slowly in restrain¬ 
ing Austria and that her restraint came "too late,” in any event. As an actual mat¬ 
ter of tact, Germany moved with great swiftness in endeavoring to hold back 
Austria just as soon as it became apparent that the Austrian action might involve 
Europe in war. If her action was “too late.” it was such only because iff the pre¬ 
cipitate and premature Russian general mobilization. As wu have seen. Russia’s 
liasty and fatal action was in no sense justified as the Russians knew that Austria 
could not invade Serbia for more than two weeks after July 28th, when Austria 
had declared war against Serbia. Furthermore, French and Russian erilicism of 
the German restraint as "too late” podesses httle weight, when we reflect that 
France made no effort whatever to restrain Russia and that England did not 
attempt to hold back cither France or Russia. 
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s to Englnnd it seems certain that, along with Germany, she was one 
of (he two Great Powers involved in active conflict in August 1914, 
which desired to preserve peace in the crisis. She was unquestion¬ 
ably definitely committed to Fiance and Russia in what was, for all 
practical purposes, a defensive alliance, although Asquith and Sir 
Edward Grey had repeatedly denied this when questioned in the 
House of Commons. There is, however, nothing to lead us to believe 
that, ]f lie had not been bound by fatal agreement with France and Russia. Sir 
Edward Grey himself would have preferred war to peace in July 1914, though 
unquestionably Winston Churchill and certain of the naval clique, together with 
Bonar Law. Maxse and the conservative nationalists were eager for war. 

The recently published British documents prove definitely enough that 
England was not bound to enter the war by an unequivocal and binding treaty 
obligation with Fiance or Russia. There were in 1914 some Englishmen who held 
tli at England was at least bound by a debt of honor to aid France. It is absolutely 
apparent, however, that the thing which weighed most of all with those members 
of the British Cabinet who favored war was the same consideration of alleged 
British interests which had produced the bellicose stand of Britain in the second 
Morocco crisis and bad also led to the Grcy-Cambon correspondence of 
November 1912. This means, however, that Great Britain was exactly as much 
bound in fad as though she had been bound by a treaty. The source material on 
war guilt which we now possess proves that it would be rather difficult to imag¬ 
ine a probable situation in international relations where Russia and France could 
have been presented to England under more repellent circumstances or Austria 
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and Germany under better auspices than in the crisis of 1914. Yet. Grey persist¬ 
ed unhesitatingly in his determination to cast England’s lot with France and 
Russia, once it was evident that these Powers had decided to enter the conflict 
The whole key to British policy in 1914 is most admirably phrased by Crowe 
and Nicolson. the British undersecretaries of state for foreign affairs in 1914. in 
their comments of July 25th. which were appended to Buchanan’s communica¬ 
tion to Grey on July 24th It will be remembered that this was very early in the 
crisis, being, in tact, before the Serbian reply to Austria had been delivered. 
Crowes appraisal of the international situation at this time follows: 

The moment has passed when it might have been possible to 
enlist French support in an effort to hold back Russia. 

It is clear that France and Russia are decided to accept the chal¬ 
lenge thrown out to them. Whatever we may think of the merits of 
the Austrian charges against Serbia. France and Russia consider 
that these are the pretexts, and that the bigger cause of Triple 
Alliance versus Triple Entente is definitely engaged. 

1 think it would be impolitic, not to say dangerous, for England 
to attempt to controvert this opinion, or to endeavor to obscure the 
plain issue, by any representation at St. Petersburg and Paris. 

The point that matters is whether Germany is or is not absolute¬ 
ly determined to have this war now. 

There is still the chance that she can be made to hesitate, if she 
can be induced to apprehend that the war will find England by the 
side of France and Russia. 

I can suggest only one effective way of bringing this home to the 
German government without absolutely committing us definitely at 
this stage. If. the moment either Austria or Russia begins to mobi¬ 
lize, II is Majesty's Government give orders to put our whole fleet 
on an immediate war footing this may conceivably make Germany 
realize the seriousness of the danger to which she would be exposed 
if England took part in the war. 

It would be right, supposing this decision could be taken now, to 
inform the French and Russian governments of it, and this again 
would be the best thing we could do to prevent a very grave situa¬ 
tion arising as between England and Russia. 

It is difficult not to agree with M. Sazonov that sooner or later 
England will be dragged into the war if it does come. We shall gam 
nothing by not making up our minds what we can do in circum- 
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stances that may arise tomorrow. 

Should the war come, and England stand aside, one of two 
things must happen- fa) Either Germany and Austria win, crush 
France, and humiliate Russia, With the French fleet gone, Germany 
in occupation of the Channel, with the willing or unwilling cooper¬ 
ation of Holland and Belgium, what will be the position of a friend¬ 
less England'.- 1 (b) Or France and Russia win. What won Id then be 
their attitude towards England? What about India and the 
Mediterranean? Our interests are tied up with those of France and 
Russia in this struggle, which is not for the possession of Serbia, but 
one between Germany aiming at a political dictatorship in Europe 
and the Powers who desire to retain individual freedom If we can 
help to avoid the conflict by showing our naval strength, ready to be 
instantly used, it would he wrong not to make the effort. 

Whatever therefore our ultimate decision, l consider we should 
decide now to mobilize the fleet as soon as any other Great Power 
mobilizes, and that we should announce this decision without delay 
to the French and Russian governments. 

Meolson added the observation that: ‘'The points raised by Sir Eyre Crowe 
merit serious consideration, and doubtless the Cabinet will review the situation. 
Our attitude during the crisis will be regarded by Russia as a test and we must 
be careful not to alienate her.” The policies outlined above were adhered to res- 
olutely by the British Foreign Office throughout the crisis. This meant that 
England inevitably became it source of encouragement to Franco-Russian belli¬ 
cosity and was equally irrevocably bound to enter the war. Her only hope of 
averting the European war lay in restraining Russia or in declaring her neutrali¬ 
ty. Both of these she refused to do. \et. we cannot say that Crowe and Nicolson 
wanted war for its own sake. On the 30th, Crowe appended to Document num¬ 
ber 318 the following reflections with respeettothe French and Russian appeals 
fora British declaration of unflinching solidarity with these Powers: 

What must weigh with His Majesty’s Government is the consid¬ 
eration that they should not, by a declaration of unconditional soli¬ 
darity with France and Russia induce and determine these two 
Powers to choose the path of war. If and when, however, it is certain 
that France and Russia cannot avoid war, and are going into it, my 
opinion, for what it is worth, is time in that case our intervention 
should be immediate and decided. 
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At the R.amc time' that Crowe and Nicolson were endeavoring to influence 
Grey in the direct ion of n favorable attitude toward France and Russia, they were 
also working unceasingly to prejudice him against Germany by an almost 
incredibly malicious campaign devoted to maligning German acts and policies. 
Their distortions, in obvious defiance of facts known to both of them, are at 
times quite unbelievable, and make the Kaiser’s digs at England in bis marginal 
notes on the German documents seem calm and pcnctratmg analysis by com¬ 
parison. (Sec British Documents, Nos, 149,174,185,249,264, 293.) 

fn his general attitude toward the problem of intervention on tlie side of 
France and Russia in the event of war, Grey stood shoulder to shoulder with 
Crowe and Nicolson. He was simply more cautious in the details and method of 
his procedure. He hesitated because lie did not desire to incite France and 
Russia, because he hared to admit what he had frequently denied in the House 
of Commons, namely, the existence of secret British understandings with 
France, and finally, because he feared an adverse vote in the Cabinet and the 
Holm of Commons if he were too hasty. Churchill is revealed in the documents 
as'‘raring to go,” and thoroughly with Crowe and Nicolson. 

In addition to die considerations of' the international policy which led Grey 
to cast Ins lot with the Entente, it should not be forgotten that there were power¬ 
ful forces in domestic British politics which strengthened the war party. Tlie 
Conservatives, led by Bonar Law, felt that a war would delay, if not destroy, the 
constructive agrarian reforms and financial measures of Lloyd George, while 
the LI ste rites, under the leadership of Sir Edward Carson, saw in war a real hope 
of obstructing die introduction of the Irish Home Rule Act, The Northcliflfegang 
had the journalist's nose for war and its benefits. 

As to the anti-war party in tlie British Cabinet, it has usually been believed 
that the leaders were John Morlcy and John Burns, who resigned in protest when 
it was apparent that England was going into the war. The writer learned in the 
summer ol 1927, however, that, down to the time Morlcy and Bums resigned, 
one cd ihc noisiest and most active members of the anti-war group was David 
Lloyd George. When it became evident that England was bound to enter the war, 
Lloyd George was faced with the alternative of shifting his position and conlin- 
uing his brilliant career in polities or reverting to the brave stand as a protestant 
against folly which he had taken in tlie Boer War. This time, Lloyd Gcorac 
decided 10 be on the popular side, and justified his shift on the ground of the 
moral indignation developed in his bosom by the German invasion of Belgium. 

If Germany had not invaded Belgium, but had merely defended herself 
against French invasion on the western front, it is possible that the English 
Cabinet would not have been able to enter war on the side of France and Russia; 
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indeed, tit is likely that if they had. done sc. popular opposition would have par¬ 
alyzed their efforts. It is true that Sir Edward Grey ottered several suggestions 
as to mediation, bur his policy throughout the crisis was vacillating and weak. 
Having sown the wind between 1910 and 1914, lie found it di fficult to avoid 
reaping the whirlwind in 1914. His chief potential trump card which he might 
have played at the time would have been either an early warning to Germany that 
an aggressive campaign on her part in the west, and particularly an invasion of 
Belgium, would certainly bring about English intervention on the side of 1 he 
Dual Alliance, or a warning to Russia that Russian mobilization would he fol- 
lowed by British neutrality. If he had issued such a warning to Germany in deci¬ 
sive terms around the 25th or 26th of July, it is probable that Germany would 
even earlier than she did have taken steps, and would have still further restrained 
Austria, and made it more difficult for France and Russia to enlist the aid of 
England. There is, further, little doubt that he could have called Sazonov's bluff' 
by a threat of neutrality. 

But the most damaging indictment against Sir Edward they is that he did not 
put any effective pressure upon Russia or France in their aggressive action fol¬ 
lowing Poincare's visit to St. Petersburg. Indeed he actually seems to have had 
a strong positive influence upon the final decision of the Russians to go ahead 
with the fatal general mobilization. In spite of the fact that Buchanan, the 
English ambassador at St. Pcfersbutg, was urging caution on the Russians, Grey, 
as early as July 2 5th .told Benckendorff, the Russian ambassador at London, that 
he believed ihat the nature of the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia would make ii 
necessary for Russia to mobilize against Austria, On the 27th he encouraged the 
Russians by telling them that they might regard ilie battle formation of the 
British, fleet as proof of British intervention. This led Sazotiov and the Russians 
to feci at this early dare tot they could surely count on English as well as French 
support In their projected military measures which they knew would inevitably 
bring on a European war. 

N’o flurminded historian can well doubt dial Sir Edward Grey had earnestly 
worked for some pacific adjustment of European difficulties in the period fol¬ 
lowing 190S. or that he was probably among ihe best intentioned of Ihe foreign 
secretaries in Europe in 1914. At the same time, no one who has consulted the 
works of Morley, Lorebum, Morel, Henderson, Montgelas, Ewart and Lutz can 
well maintain tot he behaved as a sincere, devoted and astute champion of 
peace in Ihe crisis of the early summer of 1914. He must now he included as sec¬ 
ond only lo (ho French, Russian and Austrian statesmen in degree of actual and 
immediate responsibility for the world conflict. 

It must also, of course, be recognized that, in spite of his long service in the 
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Foreign Office, Grey was a somewhat weak and vacillating character, rather 
ignorant of the details of foreign policy and diplomatic problems. Like 
Berchtold, lie was wont to rely for advice upon his under-secretaries. Of these. 
Sir Arthur Nicolson, former ambassador a l St. Petersburg, a favorite of the czar, 
and a traditional diplomat and militarist, was the most important. Grey admitted 
that lie had been made undersecretary of state in 1910 in. order to strengthen the 
ties between England and Russia. There is little doubt that Grey was as much 
influenced by Nicolson and Crowe in Iris decisions of July 1914, as was 
Berchtold by Forgacli, Musilin and others. The British documents show that Sir 
Eyre Crowe, second under-secretary of state, was perhaps more bellicose than 
Nicolson. 

The delicate and embarrassing situation in w hich the imminence of war 
placed the British Cabinet, some of the most eminent members of which 
resigned rather than participate in any declaration of war, was suddenly removed 
by what was for Asquith and Grey the heaven-sent episode of the German inva¬ 
sion of Belgium. It is highly probable that the rump British Cabinet would have 
tried to force the country into war irrespective of the invasion of Belgium, but 
Ike actual invasion saved them from a crisis by amusing British indignation, and 
it put the country rather solidly behind the government in support of active inter¬ 
vention in behalf ofthe Entente, It should lie pointed out, however, that there was 
no particular ground for ultrasensitivity in the British conscience with respect to 
the German invasion of Belgium. On two earlier occasions, namely, in 1870 and 
1887, live British government and British opinion had repudiated any idea ofthe 
definite obligation of Great Britain to protect the existing .neutrality of Belgium. 
England had also, in the decade before the war, made repeated, if futile, efforts 
to secure Belgian consent to the landing of British troops on Belgian soil in the 
event of war between the Triple Entente and the Triple Alliance, 

The complete British documents expose with great thoroughness Grey's 
exploitation of the Belgian subterfuge, We have already made it clear that Grey, 
Crowe and Nicolson had formulated their general attitude toward tlie nature of 
British policy in the crisis by July 25th, and in none of their arguments for 
British intervention did any consideration for either Serbia or Belgium enter. 
The slogan of protection for "poor, innocent little nations” emerged only after 
the decision to intervene hud been reached and a high moral issue was deemed 
essential to attract the support of British opinion. Before Grey addressed his 
famous question to Fiance and Germany on the .list, as to what their stand 
would be on the issue of Belgian neutrality, he knew from Goschen’s conversa¬ 
tions with BctJuuimn-Hollweg what Germany's attimde v/ould be. Even more 
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significant, Bourgeois and Pages have proved from unpublished French materi¬ 
al that on July 31st, before lie had received a reply from either France or 
Germany, Grey told Gambon that he was personally convinced that England 
should intervene immediately. He did not dare to give any definite promise, 
however, as he feared an adverse vote in the Cabinet and the House of Commons 
unless he could hold over their heads the prospect of a German violation of the 
neutrality of Belgium. It was well known long ago chat England was not bound 
by the Treaty of 18-39 to pnotecl Belgian neutrality, that Grey coldly rejected the 
German proposal to respect Belgian neutrality, in the event of a promise of 
British neutrality, and tliat Grey teased out of Belgium her appeal to the Entente 
for anned protection. No one has better staled the essential facts in regard to 
Great Britain and the Belgian issue than the brilliant French writer, Alfred Fabre- 
Lu.ce: 


It had been a welcome turn of fortune which came to the rescue 
of a menaced government, the medium they employed to show the 
people the use of a war their leaders considered necessary. It 
seemed a sufficient reason for an act already decided upon for less 
good reasons; it assured a political and economic antagonism being 
reduced to a moral proposition, and thus involved spiritual forces in 
the war 

It should further be emphasised that the conduct of Greai Britain during the 
World War was scarcely in line with what would naturally have been expected 
of a country which entered the conflict primarily to sanctify the cause of neu¬ 
tral rights, international law and international obligations, She bulldozed 
Greece into the War by methods comparable to those used by Germany in 
Belgium, and her procedure with respect to the international law of blockade, 
contraband and continuous voyage was. such as to constitute a most flagrant 
violation of international law in these fields. The British assaults upon neutral 
rights during the war are among the darkest of the blots upon the Allied Con¬ 
duct during this period. 



King Victor Emmanuel of Italy 
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Italy & Belgium 

taly along with Belgium, may bo freed of any responsibility whatso¬ 
ever for the outbreak of the war, Italy, after the war had actually start¬ 
ed, quite naturally and properly considered which group of combatants 
seemed likely to offer the most favorable opportunities and results 
from aid and intervention, and joined the Entente because she fell she 
had the most to gain thereby. Nevertheless, in the crisis of July 1914, 
she was distinctly favorable to peace and, as Morhardt lias shown, 
offered the most attractive and feasible plan of mediation and arbitration of the 
Serbian issue set forth by any great European Power. It has frequently been 
charged that, whatever the other facts in the circumstances connected with the 
outbreak of the World War in 1914, certainly Germany and Austria were the 
most stubborn and determined in rejecting arbitration and mediation. This is no 
more true than the other phases of the earlier opinion of war responsibility. It is 
true that, up to July 31st, Austria rejected all schemes for arbitration which 
looked to any intervention of other Powers in her treatment of Serbia, hut it is 
equally trae that the Russians were as determined and precipitate in regard to 
their mobilization in defense of Serbia.. And if Germany declined to accept one 
of Sir Edward Giev's earlier plans for an arbitration of the Serbian controversy 
which was disapproved by lie]’ ally, Austria, an equally damaging indictment 
can be made of the Entente for its refusal to consider seriously the very attrac¬ 
tive Italian plan tor a satisfactory arbitration of the Ralkan dispute. And in this 
rejection of the Italian proposal no one was more prominent than Sir Edward 
Grey. Germany rejected only one of Grey’s peace plans, and for this she sug¬ 
gested what Grey himself admitted at the time to be a better substitute. 






Winston Cm rchill, J.9J.0 
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Conclusion 

s a concise summary of ihe status of scholarly opinion as to war 
responsibility, perhaps nothing is better than the following quotation 
from G. Lowes Dickinson’s masterly International Anarchy. 

Little Serbia stood on the verge of satisfying her national ambitions at 
the cost of the peoples and civilizations of three continents. For years the lit¬ 
tle state of Serbia had been undermining the Austrian Empire— What was 
the E mpire to do ir. self-defense? Or.e can conceive a world in which Austria 
would not have w ished to hold down a nationality against its w ill. But that 
would not be the world of history, past or present Never has an empire 
resigned before the disruptive forces of nationality. Always it has fought. 

And I do not believe that there was a state in existence that would not. under 
similar circumstances, have determined, as Austria did. to finish the menace, 
once and for all. by war... With every year that passed the Austrian posi¬ 
tion would gel worse and the Serbian better. So at least the Austrians 
thought, and not without reason. They took their risk according to the usual 
canons in such matters. They may be accused of miscalculation, but I do not 
see that they can be accused of wrong by anyone who accepts now. or w ho 
accepted then, the principles which have always dictated the policy of slates. 

.,. German diplomacy was cumbrous, stupid and dishonest. Granted it was' 

But German policy was such as any state would have adopted in her posi¬ 
tion. The Powers of the Entente say that the olt'cnse was Germany’s backing 
of Austria. Germans sav that the olTcnse was Russia's backing of Serbia. On 
that point, really, the whole controversy turns. To my nv.nd the German posi¬ 
tion is the more reasonable. 

The pertinent question is why was the w ar not localized, as Austria and 
Germany intended and desired? There is only one answer to this: Because 
Russia did not choose to allow it. Why not?... The answer is that she want¬ 
ed Constantinople and the straits: that she wanted access to the Mediter¬ 
ranean; that site wanted extension of territory and influence; that she had a 
"historic mission"; that she must make herself secure: in short, die whole 
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farrago of sup^iu: itiors that dominate all slates under the conditions of the 
unneci anarchy.... France entered for the sake of the balance of power and 
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known for at least two years past, it was reaffirmed more than once dining 
the crisis, that if Germany came in against Russia, France would come in 
against Germany, , . , At any rate since 1912 France would have entered 
■Alien RiLs>iu did. And does anyone who lias perused (lie precious chapters, 
and who realizes the state of Europe, believe that Russia would not have 
started the war a year or two later? ,.. Anri England?... She had military 
and naval commitments to France which were like a suction-pipe to dmw 
her. whether she would or not. into the war. And that approximation to the 
other two Powers of the Entente was made for no other reason lluti ihe 
maintenance of the balance of power We had become more afraid of 
Germany than of our traditional enemies, France and Russia. After all of our 
commitments to France it would have been base to desert her. Agreed! But 
what were the objects for which those commitments were nude? Our own 
power, our own empire, our own security. 

In the article in Current History, May 1924, the auto' made an effort to 
arrange the European powers in a numerical order of responsibility, This is, per¬ 
haps, valid procedure, but it is probably better simply to let ihe matter rest by say¬ 
ing that Serbia. Russia and France were the only stales in 1914 that desired a 
European war and worked to secure it. Austria insisted upon a local punitive war, 
but ardently hoped that this might be kept from growing imo a general conflict. 
Germany, England bind Italy were opposed to any kind of a war after July 26tlk but 
were too short-sighted, stupid, selfish or dilatory to be able lo avert the calamity. 

Another way of stating responsibility for the World War is to separate and ana¬ 
lyze the moral and military responsibility, The moral issue is as to whether Austria 
had a better case than Serbia in 1914, and as to whether Germany was more war¬ 
ranted in backing Austria than was Etussia in backing Serbia. In the light of the 
facts which we now possess, there can be no doubt about this problem. Austria 
obviously fought in self-defense, while Russia, who had betrayed her Serbian 
kinsmen in 19QR and in the Turkish negotiations of 1911. precipitated the 
European war for purposes of diplomatic prestige and territorial aggrandizement. 
In regard to the military responsibility, likewise, the facts are equally clear. The 
Russian general mobilization meant inevitable war and it earns long before the 
general mobilization of any other' Power. It was also indefensibly premature, as 
the Russians knew that Austria could take no effective military measures against 
Serbia within at least two w^eks after Russia actually mobilized. 
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in arriv ing ai a clear understanding about the outbreak of the World War it is 
also necessary to dismiss the thesis of ceitmi writers that the war was Ijic 
inevitable outcome of the European system of international anarchy and conflict- 
mg alliances. No one could possibly be more willing than the present writer 10 
concede the fact that a dangerous and menacing situation was created by the 
European system of 1914, but this system had existed for forty years without any 
major war It was unquestionably the specific personalities and policies of 1914 
which produced the great cataclysm. This can be proved ’,ery definitely simply by 
reflecting as to what would have been Lhc outcome of the crisis after the murder 
of the archduke if Tisza had been in control of Austrian policy; Caillaux in charge 
of matters in France, Kokovizov, foreign minister of Russia in the place of 
Sazonov, and Loud Morley or Earl Lorebum in the shoes of Sir Edward Grey. 
Under such circumstances it is utterly inconceivable that war could have resulted. 
Indeed, it is highly probable that there would have been no war had there been 
merely an interchange of one man, namely, if Caillaux had been presiding over the 
destinies of France instead of the doughty Lorrainer, Raymond Poiucaie. 

Another illusion in regard to war responsibility which it is necessary to com¬ 
bat is the view that Revisionism constitutes an extreme emotional swing of the 
pendulum away from the wartime fictions, and that ultimately the truth will he 
found to lie somewhere between the views expressed ill William Steams Davis 1 
Roots of the War and those expounded in the present chapter. Ibis, is certainly a 
benign attitude and, a priori, seems sensible. The fact is, however, that we were so 
blinded by wartime propaganda as to tire black devilishness of the Central Powers 
and the lamb-like innocence of the Entente that we are still unprepared for the 
extent of the exposure of Serbia, France and Russia which the documents have 
produced. Almost withoui exception, all the new material of the Iasi throe years 
has sensed to bolster up an even more advanced version of Revisionism, and there 
is no probability that any important extenuating material will be published here¬ 
after which will aid lhc eausc of the Entente. If such material existed it would have 
seen light before this. On the oilier hand, we still have a trump card to be played 
against the Entente, namely, the French documents and the secret Russian corre¬ 
spondence with Serbia. Therefore, instead of settling back into any such weak- 
kneed position as that taken by Professor Bernadette Schmitt in Foreign Affairs for 
October 1926. we cun be sure ihat Revisionism will not have to retreat a step, but 
will continue to leave the more conservative historians breathless for a long time 


to come. 



Preshikst Woodrow Wilson 










CHAPTER X 



be reasons for the entry of the United States- into (lie World Wnr 
are many and complex. About die only tin rig which may he stat¬ 
ed clearly and dogmatically is that the resumption of German 
submarine warfare in 1917 was the occasion and not the reason 
for our becoming a belligerent. In the first place, due partly to 
industrial and commercial rivalry and partly to the pro-British 
sources of most of our news concerning Germany in the decade 
prior to 1914, the United States had grown progressively more cool toward 
Germany. Not only did most American newspapers get much of their news 
concerning Germany indirectly tlnough the Northcliffe press in England, but 
they also frequently employed jointly the same representatives in Germany. 
Particularly notorious here was the influence of Frederick William Wile, 
German correspondent for both the Northcliffe press in England and leading 
American papers like The New York Times and The Chicago Tribune. Wile 
did his best to poison American opinion in regard to Germany, and he great¬ 
ly exaggerated the Saveme Affair of 1913 which was particularly exploited 
in anti-German newspaper circles. This tendency was helped on after die 
outbreak of the war through the German invasion of Belgium and the 
exploitation of this act by the Entente propagandists. Therefore, before our 
material interests were vitally at stake, we were inclined to sympathize with 
the Allies, though popular sentiment was divided throughout the country. 

It was not long, however, before important American interests were 
involved. The Entente borrowed enormous sums from the American bankers 
and began at once to place great orders in the United States for war materiel. 
Germany raised most of her funds by domestic loans and by taxation, and 
American banking houses also frowned on loans to Germany. Likewise, the 
British command of the seas and the illegal interference of Britain with neu- 
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tral trade, prevented Germany from purchasing war materiel from the United 
States, had she wished to do so. Therefore, our material interests were almost 
exclusively on the side of the Entente. We were not long in responding to the 
dictates of those interests. In September, 1914. former Ambassador Myron 
T. Herrick, Ambassador William Graves Sharp and Robert Bacon, all close¬ 
ly connected with great American banking houses, told the famous French 
publicist, Gabriel Hanotaux, that France should keep up courage. Though 
there was as yet little pro-wax sentiment in America, they promised 
Hanotaux that jn due time this countiy would be brought in on the side of 
France. Writing in the Anglo-American number of The Manchester 
Guardian, on January 27th, 1920, Mr. Thomas W. Lamoutof J.R Morgan and 
Company, set forth the facts about the attitude of bts firm with great candor: 

At the request of certain of the foreign governments the firm 
of Messrs. J.R Morgan and Company undertook to coordinate the 
requirements of the Allies, and then to bring about regularity and 
promptness in fulfilling those requirements. Those were the {lays 
when American citizens were being urged to remain neutral in 
action, in word, and even in thought. But our firm had never for 
one moment been neutral; we didn't know how to be. From the 
very start we did everything we could (o contribute to the cause 
of the Allies. And this particular work had two effects; one it) 
assisting the Allies in the production of goods and munitions in 
America necessary to the Allies 1 vigorous proseculion of the war; 
the other in helping to develop this great and profitable export 
trade that our country lias had. 

It need not be assumed that the attitude of the other large banking hous¬ 
es was notably different from that of the greatest. 

It is not necessary to accept a naive theory of economic determinism in 
order to realize that the American press responds very quickly and decisive¬ 
ly to the trend of business opinion in the country. Hence, the American 
papers quickly took up the Entente cause with enthusiasm, though there were 
a few exceptions, chiefly the lesser papers in Germanic sections of the coun¬ 
try. Further, a war is an excellent thing for newspapers, which fact gave the 
press a special interest in favoring intervention. Of the two, however, the 
business pressure was far the most powerful in swinging the newspapers for 
war. The American interests were ably aided by British propagandists in lin¬ 
ing up Ihc American press and in "educating 1 ’ American opinion. Sir Gilbert 
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Pinker, chief of the British propaganda service in the United States, thus 
describes in Harper's Magazine for March 1918, hew England set ns straight 
as to war issues: 

Perhaps here 1 may be permitted to say a few words con¬ 
cerning my own work since the beginning of the war. It is in a 
way a story by itself, but 1 feel justified in writing one or two 
paragraphs about it, Practically since the day war broke out 
between England and the Central Powers 1 became responsible 
for American publicity. I need hardly say that the scope of my 
department was very extensive and its activities widely ranged. 
Among the activities was a weekly report to the British Cabinet 
on the state of American opinion, and constant touch with the 
permanent correspondents of American newspapers in England. 

I also frequently arranged for important public men in England 
lo act for us by interviews in American newspapers; and among 
ihese distinguished people were Mr. Lloyd George (the present 
prime minister), Viscount Grey, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Bonar Law, the 
archbishop of Canterbury, Sir Edward Carson, Lord Robert 
Cecil, Mr. Walter Runciman, (the lord chancellor), Mr, Austen 
Chamberlain, Lord Cromer, Will Crooks, Lord Curzon, Lord 
Gladstone, Lord Haldane, Mr. Henry James, Mr. John Redmond, 

Mr. Sdfridge, Mr. Zangvvill, Mrs. Humphry Ward, and fully a 
hundred others. 

Among other things, we supplied 360 newspapers in the 
smaller states of the United States with an English newspaper, 
which gives a weekly review and comment of the affairs of the 
war. We established connection with the man in the street 
through cinema pictures of the army and navy, as well as 
through interviews, articles,, pamphlets etc,; and by letters in 
reply to individual American critics, which were printed in the 
chief newspapers of the state in which they lived, and were 
copied in newspapers of other neighboring states. We advised 
and stimulated many people to write articles; we utilized the 
friendly services and assistance of confidential friends; we had 
reports from important Americans constantly, and established 
association, by personal correspondence, with influential and 
eminent people of every profession in the United States, begin¬ 
ning with university and college presidents, professors and sci- 
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end fie men. and running through all the ranges, of the popula¬ 
tion. We asked our friends and correspondents to arrange for 
speeches, debates and lectures by American citizens, but we 
did not encourage Britishers to go to America and preach the 
doctrine of entrance info the war. Besides an immense private 
correspondence with individuals, w“e had our documents and 
literature senl to great numbers of public libraries, Y.M.C.A. 
societies, universities, colleges, historical societies, clubs and 
newspapers. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the work was one of extreme 
difficulty and delicacy, but I was fortunate in having a wide 
acquaintance in tire United States and in knowing that a great 
many people had read my hooks and were not prejudiced against 
me. , . . Also, it should be remembered that the Society of 
Pilgrims, whose work of international unity cannot he overesti¬ 
mated, has played a part in promoting understanding between the 
two peoples, and the establishment of the American Officers’ 

Club in Lord Leconfieldfc house in London with H.R.H, the 
Duke of Connaught as president, has done, and is doing immense 
good. It should also be remembered that it was the Pilgrims’ 
Society under the fine chairmanship of Mr. Harry Britain, which 
took charge of the Hon. James Beck when he visited England in 
1916, and gave him so good a chance to do great work for the 
cause of unity between the two nations. I am glad and proud to 
think that 1 had something to do with ihese arrangements which 
resulted in the Pilgrims taking Mr. Beck into their charge. 

Next to ihe contention that Germany willfully launched the World War, 
the leading myth exploited by Entente propaganda to deceive the United 
States and induce us to enter the war was the assertion that Germany intro¬ 
duced into her conduct of war t he most frightful Eind savage practices. These 
were explained by some as being due to the fact that the German race was 
utterly uncivilized. Such atrocious conduct was deemed but natural for a 
nation of “Huns," Others, while not objecting to the thesis of German sav¬ 
agely, lie Id that the German practices were the result of a sinister and stud¬ 
ied German program. The Germans had decided to wage a war of tiightful- 
ness in order to terrify the enemy and break their morale through fear of 
resistance. Among the forms of atrocious conduct with which the Germans, 
were charged, we tnay mention the crucifixion of French and Belgian sol- 
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dim, cutting the hands off numerous Belgian children, the rape of tnnumer- 
able Belgian women and girls, cutting the breasts off Belgian and Polish 
women, robbing riot only private homes but churches and hospitals, and 
sinking great numbers of gallant Allied sailors, taking particular delight in 
picking off those struggling helplessly in the water. 

Great Britain was most systematic and efficient in inventing and pub¬ 
lishing these tales, and she made a great stroke in getting James Bryce to 
affix his signature to a singularly complete and varied collection of stories of 
German savagery and rapacity in Belgium, This so-called ‘’Bryce report” 
was released in the United States shortly after the sinking of the Lusitania, 
and had a great effect in estranging American opinion from Germany on 
account of the confidence which the American citizens reposed in Mr. 
Bryce. T he atrocities myth was the chief instrument utilized by the British 
propagandists and the American financial interests in “educating” American 
opinion up to tire point where we were walling to enter the war. 

Once any effort was made to investigate the foundations for these lurid 
tales, they were at once shown to he fantastic. Of course, war is not a pleas¬ 
ant and esthetic form of recreation, and many things happened during its 
progress which the participants on both sides would be only too glad to for¬ 
get, At the same time, it can no longer he maintained that the conduct of 
German soldiers in regard to war methods was a whit worse than that of 
other combatants, not excluding the soldiers of the United States. Premiers 
Lioyd George of England and Nitti of Italy authorized an investigation of 
all cases of alleged atrocities conducted against Belgian civilians which 
were mentioned with sufficient exactness to allow an investigation to he 
started, Their investigators were unable to uncover a single case of willful 
mutilation, whereas the Bryce Report and similar documents alleged that 
ihcy existed by the thousand. In the summer of 1927 the German govern¬ 
ment proposed dun ihc whole question of alleged Belgian “snipers’ 5 and 
German retaliation be investigated and reported upon by an impartial com¬ 
mittee, The Belgian government refused the suggestion, and it was strong¬ 
ly supported by the Belgian and the French papers. They feared lest this 
might cause a complete overhauling of (he whole atrocities situation. 

Frenchmen interested in the truth have told how, in Ihc French propa¬ 
ganda headquarters, leading French artists manufactured casts of such 
exhibits as mutilated French and Belgian children which were then pho¬ 
tographed and scattered broadcast. Ferdinand Avemirius, in an il luminal ing 
and amazing brochure, entitled How the War Madness Has Engineered, has 
shown how the Entente obtained many of the alleged authentic pictures of 
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atrocities. Pictures of German officers, with trophies awarded before the 
World War broke out, were tep resented as German soldiers gloating over 
spoils taken from churches and homes. The pictures of the horrible Russian 
pogroms against the Jews in Poland in 1905 and later years were displayed 
as literal pictorial records of the German conduct in Poland in 1914-15, 
General Chat tel is has recently revealed how he created the myth of the 
German corpse-factory by exchanging the captions on two pictures one of 
a train-load of German soldiers being taken back for burial and the other of 
a load of dead horses destined for soap and fertilizer plants, He told further 
of faking a diary to be pit in the pocket of a dead German, recounting how 
this German had been working in such a corpse-factory before coming to the 
front to be shot. As to the submarine warfare and submarine atrocities, even 
Admiral Sims admitted dial (here was but one case of a submarine atrocity 
on record attributable to German sailors and that in this case the responsible 
officers were promptly and severely punished. In other words, the whole 
framework oT the contention that the Germans were only a collection of 
super-gorillas, devoid of human traits, has collapsed no less completely than 
such war-guilt fictions as the Potsdam Conference. A friend of the writer 
approached James Bryce about the Bryce Report some time before Mr, 
Brycek death, but Biyce refused to attempt any defense beyond the cynical 
assertion that one must expect almost anything in wartime. Arthur Ponsonby, 
the able British statesman and publicist, has recently compensated for Ihe 
Bryce Report by publishing a remarkable exposure of Entente propaganda, 
in a comprehensive anthology, entitled Falsehood in Wartime. 

the insincerity of the Entente horror concerning alleged German con= 
duct during the war is well exhibited by die behavior of the French and 
British since 19IS. In Morocco the French bombarded non-combatants fre¬ 
quently from airplanes. In Syria the same thing was repeated; and for trivial 
reasons, compared with the excuse for the German invasion of Belgium, the 
French reduced to ruins the city of Damascus, a city infinitely more precious 
in the history of art and tradition than Rheiins, Amiens, Louvain or any of 
the cities which the Germans were so severely criticized for shelling. Finally, 
the conduct of the French, in relation to the behavior of the French negro 
troops toward German women in the occupied Rhine towns, was far more 
deplorable than anything which can be proved of the Germans during 
wartime. In fact, the well demonstrated actualities concerning the “black ter¬ 
ror” on the Rhine are nearly as bad as any of the stories of German rapine in 
Belgium tinting the war. By far the greatest and most indefensible atrocity' 
which took place after 1914 was the British blockade of Germany for near- 
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some 800,000 German women and children. This is, perhaps, the most stag¬ 
gering example of human brutality in modem times, In the face of this, one 
need hardly mention the notorious Amritsar-massacre in India in 1919. 

The British campaign in converting American opinion to the Entente 
viewpoint was so rapidly and completely successful 'hat it amazed even Lord 
Northcliffc. While on a trip to the United Stales he remarked to a prominent 
Columbia University professor that only the Chinese equalled the Americans 
in their gullibility in accepting the Entente version of the causes and issues 
of the World War 

There is little probability that President Wilson was in any way con¬ 
sciously influenced by America’s material interests in the struggle. Down to 
1917 lie had refused to allow any member of the firm of J.R Morgan and 
Company to enter the White House. Mr. Wilson was, however, very pro- 
British in his cultural sympathies. As tlale and others have shown, he 
admired British culture and statesmen beyond all others. His great heroes 
were men like Milton, Burke and Adam Smith, lie knew little of continental 
literature, statesmen or politics, in spite of the tact that he had once written 
a college textbook on formal aspects of European government, lie really fell 
that Great Britain and her all ies were fighting for civilization against the bru¬ 
tal tactics of the Germans, and that civilization was actually banging in tlic 
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seemed likely lo win without our aid, but as soon as this appeared doubtful, 
he was convinced that we should enter as early as he could persuade 
( v\s Mini I lie C'"nU\ lo i: Iov him. V.iboA oa n |m: : iiiliv' p\ w.w 
lies were greully strengthened by the influence of those two vigorous Anglo¬ 
maniacs. Ambassador Page and Secretary Houston. Mr Wilson’s attitude on 
this point was well summarized by Wilson’s attorney general, T.W Gregory, 
in a letter to The New York Times for January 29lh, 1925, telling of Wilson’s 
response to Cabinet criticism of Great Britain’s violations of our rights as 
neutrals; 


After patiently listening, Mr. Wilson said in that quiet way 
of his. that the ordinary rules of conduct had no application to 
the situation: that the Allies were standing with their bucks to the 
wall, fighting wild beasts;, that he would permit nothing to be 
done by our country to hinder or embarrass them in the prose¬ 
cution of the war unless admitted rights were grossly violated, 
and that this policy must be understood and settled. 
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Thus did Mr. Wilson live up to bis stated ideal that every true American 
must be neutral in thought as. well as deed. 

Later, Mr. Wilson added to bis pro “British reasons for desiring to enter 
the war the conception that unless he was at the peace conference he could 
not act decisively in bringing about a peace of justice and permanence, 
Shortly before we entered the war in April 1917, Mr. Wilson confessed this 
motive to Miss Jane Adda ms in a conference with her at tire White 1 louse, 
which she dius describes in her Peace and tfread in Time of War: 

The president’s mood was stern and far from the scholar’s 
detachment as he told us of recent disclosures of German machi¬ 
nations in Mexico and announced the impossibility of any form 
of adjudication. He still spoke to us. however, as to tel low paci¬ 
fists to whom he was forced to confess that war had become 
inevitable. He used one phrase which I Srad beard Colonel House 
use so recently that it still stuck firmly in my memory. The 
phrase was to the effect that, as head of a nation participating in 
(he war, the president of the United States would have a seat at 
(be peace table, but that if he remained the representative of a 
neutral country he could at best only “call through a crack in the 
door.’ 1 The appeal he made was, in substance, that the foreign 
policies which we so extravagantly admired, could have a chance 
if he were there to push and to defend Ihem, hut not otherwise. 

It was as if his heart’s desire spoke through his words and dic¬ 
tated his view of the situation. But 1 found niv mind challenging 
his whole theory of leadership. 

The relation of the interests to Mr. Wilsons work in bringing the United 
States into the war was an indirect one. They bad brought the papers, around 
to the Entente position, and Wilson was unquestionably to some extent 
affected by the newspapers and the Entente propaganda in his gradual con¬ 
version (o the conviction that the Germans were 'ViId beasts." Then* when 
lie had decided that we should go into the war, he had an eager and sub¬ 
servient press at his beck and call. Always an intensely vain man, be also 
realized by 1917 that popularity with the press lay on the side of interven¬ 
tion. 

It is of little importance to examine the actual legal issues at stake it) our 
entry into the war, as they had slight influence on our decisions. England 
continually and most extensively violated the long established rights of neu- 
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trals with respect to blockade, continuous voyage and contraband as well as 
inflicting innumerable minor humiliations on neutral traders and using the 
American flag freely for her vessels. Germany retaliated by submarine war¬ 
fare, and in this way placed in jeopardy American lives and property. 
England violated our rights infinitely more extensively than Germany, but 
less dramatically, especially in that the German procedure threatened 
American lives. Germany, however, offered to accept Mr. BryatTs proposal 
that England should obey international law on the seas and that Germany 
should give up her submarine warfare, England, knowing Iter Page and 
Wilson, refused even to discuss such a proposition. In other words, as Mr. 
Wilson himself admitted we had two sets of international law, one for 
Germany and one for Great Britain, Mr, Bryan was too honest to go on in 
this way, and resigned as secretary of state. 

Many would cite the Lusitania case as au example of British rectitude 
and German depravity and lawlessness, but such an attitude betokens an 
ignorance of the facts in the case. The Germans made a great tactical blun¬ 
der in sinking the Lusitania but the legal right was all on their side. The 
Lusitania had been armed by Britain before the war, it was in 1915 registered 
as an auxiliary cruiser in the British nttvy, it was carrying a heavy cargo of 
ammunition and other munitions of war. anti prospective American passen¬ 
gers had been amply warned by the German government and Mr. Bryan, 
Therefore the Lusitania lost her status as a merchant vessel and could be 
legally sunk without warning, Civilians embarked on her at their own risk, 
and Americans taking passage on the Lusitania were, in addition, conniving 
at the violation of the law of their own country 7 by accepting passage upon a 
vessel carrying explosives. Yet, because the Germans sank this ship, Mr. 
Roosevelt, who, less than a year before bad defended the German invasion 
of Belgium, would have bad this country leap into the war on the side of 
Cheat Britain. 

Finally, it remains to be shown that the United States did not enter the 
war because of the resumption of submarine warfare by Germany. Mr. 
Wilson and Colonel House decided by December 1915, (hat the time had 
come when England needed our active assistance. Hence, Wilson sent House 
abroad in January 1916, with a peace plan which embodied German admis¬ 
sion of defeat and appropriate penalties. If Germany would not accept this, 
then die United Stales would, if House and Wilson were successful, enter the 
war on the side of the Allies."The Entente, however, refused to accept 
Wilson’s plan, because it proposed a far more lenient treatment of Germany 
than the Entente had embodied in the secret treaties. Therefore, Colonel 
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House had to wend his way sorrowfully homeward. 

Mr. Wilson played his next card at home. One morning early in April 
1916* Mr. Wilson called in conference the Democratic leaders of Congress, 
Champ Clark, Hal Flood and Claude Kite him told them that he fell that it 
was time the United States entered the war, and asked for their support in 
leading Congress to accept his plan. Those men wore opposed to war and 
hence, rejected his proposals somewhat heatedly. Wilson knew that it was a 
poor time to split the party just before an election, so he dropped the matter 
at once and, with Colonel House* mapped out a pacifist platform for the 
coming campaign. Governor Martin Glynn of New York and Senator Ollie 
James of Kentucky were sent to the St. Louis convention to make keynote 
speeches, which were based on the slogan: “He kept us out of war!" Senator 
James' pacifist speech stampeded the convention and he was requested to 
repeat it. The campaign was fought out on this basis and Mr. Wilson was 
reelected by a narrow margin. 

Sure of four more years in the While House, Mr, Wilson no longer had 
to worry about pacifist Democrats, as he could count on the support of bel¬ 
licose Republicans in his war policies, Before lie had been inaugurated a sec¬ 
ond time, the Germans played directly into his hands by announcing the 
resumption of submarine warfare. They thus famished Wilson wiih as 
admirable an occasion for putting the United States into die conflict as that 
with which they had presented Grey through their invasion of Belgium, It 
was fortunate for Britain and the bankers that the Germans made this timely 
blunder, as Great Britain had overdrawn her American credit by some 
1450,000,000 and the bankers were having trouble floating more private 
loans, It was necessary now to pass on the burden of financing the Entente 
to the Federal Treasury. 

We thus entered the struggle, along with the armies of the czar of 
Russia, the mikado of Japan, and the king of Italy, to make the world safe 
for democracy and to bring about peace based upon right, justice and gen¬ 
erosity. 

We have conventionally believed that our entry into the war was a great 
boon to civilization and that it saved the world from German domination and 
the imposition of German militarism and tyranny upon the planet as a whole. 
The facts arc almost exactly the reverse of this picture. In 1916 and 1937 
Germany was ready for peace on very moderate and constructive terms, cer¬ 
tainly terms far more fair and more to the advantage of the world at large 
than those imposed at Versailles two years later. In fact* if the American 
papers had been able or willing to get bold of. and print, the full German 
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terms of peace and to portray accurately the state of the German mind in 
1916 and 1917, there is little probability that Mr. Wilson or any one else 
could have forced the United States into the World War, There is little prob¬ 
ability that Germany could have conquered the Allies even though the United 
States had not intervened in iheir behalf. The best that even Ludendorff 
hoped for after 1916 was enough success to force an honorable peace, 
Germany would have welcomed an honorable peace; it was the Allies who 
were bent upon the destruction of Germany even after they knew that a just 
peace could be secured by negotiation. 

What the American entry did was to encourage the Allies in the wastes 
and savagery of the "knock-out* 1 victory which ted to Versailles* the block¬ 
ade of Germany after the Armistice, and the outrages in the Ruhr. The high¬ 
ly precarious foundation upon which Europe stands today, w ith almost a sure 
guarantee of future war, as well as the spread of Bolshevism, which was due 
to the prolongation of the war after the Russian people desired to withdraw, 
may both Ire traced to the results of American intervention. Our entry was, 
tlius, a menace (o both the "Reds" who met punishment as a result of the 
Palmer inquisition,, and the conservatives who had been thrown into a panic 
by Bolshevism. 

There arc some observers, especially German radicals and non-German 
sentimentalists, who contend lhal the American entry into the World War was 
vindicated if for no other reason, because it hastened democracy and repub¬ 
licanism in Germany. Now the writer is well known as a person of liberal 
political outlook and a believer in the principles of political freedom, but he 
can scarcely believe Shut the difference between a constitutional monarchy 
and a republic in Germany is worth the price which was paid in the continu¬ 
ance of the war, in the crushing humiliation of Germany, in the deprivation 
of Germany of valuable territory, in the loss of the German colonies, and in 
the horrors of the blockade after the Armistice, which cost Germany nearly 
a million lives among non-combatants, to mention but a few of the more dis¬ 
astrous results for Germany of American entry into the war. ft may further 
be doubted whether the German Republic was worth the international anar¬ 
chy which has been continued in Europe as a result of the Entente victory 
and the dictated atrocity of Versailles. 

If America bad not entered the war we should, in all probability, have 
secured a decent negotiated peace, the “Balkanization” of Europe would 
have been prevented, and good feeling would have been restored much more 
rapidly between die formerly warring peoples. The German monarchy would 
have been compelled to grant reforms which would have made it similar to 
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(.lie purely formal regal ornamentation in England. While not an apologist for 
Hohcnzollcm omniscience, the writer would hold ihal the Hohenzollem 
dynasty was better fitted by tradition and achievement to serve as an orna¬ 
mental symbol of German unity and progress than the Hanoverian dynasty 
which graces the British throne and causes democrats abroad no grave con¬ 
cern. After 1918 it was no longer a choice in Germany between tyranny and 
radical democracy. 

One of the main activities of the Allied censorship and propaganda in this 
period consisted in keeping from the United States any adequate knowledge 
of the very real desire for peace in Germany at this lime and the highly rea¬ 
sonable and statesmanlike nature of the German proposals. These really sin¬ 
cere efforts of the Germans were portrayed as blit insidious German propa¬ 
ganda designed to divide the Allied Powers. The chief reason why the 
Entente statesmen did not accept these German terms and end of war, with 
all its attendant miseries and losses, two years before the armistice, was their 
knowledge of the apparent breaking down of American neutrality and the 
ever brightening hope that die United States would ultimately come into the 
conflict on their side. 

Mr. Page's support of the British cause practically destroyed in England 
all Tear of American protests against the Entente violations of neutral rights 
and made England quite unwilling to consider any peace proposals at the 
close of 1916. Had the British believed that the United States meant its 
protests seriously they would most certainly have listened with some 
patience to the peace proposals, but Page gave assurance that we were real¬ 
ly their ally and that they had noihing to fear from us. Had Mr. Wilson dis¬ 
missed Mr. Page early in the war and replaced him by an honest, courageous, 
farsighted and well-informed ambassador, and preserved a strict neutrality 
on the part of this country, there seems little doubt that the war would have 
to come to an end by December 1916, and would have been settled by a 
treaty of peace infinitely superior in every way to that which was worked out 
in 1919-20 and imposed by the victors at Versailles. 

Page and Wilson must in part bear the responsibility, not merely for the 
expense, losses and miseries brought to the United States by the World War 
but also for the destruction in Europe following 1916, both in war and in the 
arrogant and atrocious policies of France and England, particularly the for¬ 
mer since the Armistice and the Peace Treaty. Already, as Mr. Gregory com¬ 
plains, England has begun to forget or minimize our contributions to win¬ 
ning the war, while the hatred of the United States in France exceeds any¬ 
thing which has existed since the French denunciation of the United States 
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during the Spanish-American War. The absurd and baseless contention that 
the Allies really saved the lives of countless millions of Americans, as well 
as preserving our national independence and preventing us from becoming a 
slavish dependency of Potsdam, has been made the foundation for a serious 
proposal that we should cancel the Allied indebtedness to the United States. 
Such mythology is on a par with the “corpse-factory" fabrications of the war 
period itself. There may be valid grounds for debt cancellation, but this 
alleged justification is one of the most ironically amusing propositions in the 
history of humanity, 

Added to the material and financial expenditures of the United States, 
.in.' io nil :vi ii i a v i: ■ 1 1 in die 'Acrid ’Aar. a. re 'lie puli: an I am i u|iiiu:i ami 
incompetence which it has generated, the raids upon American liberty by 
Palmer and his associates and successors, and the general decline of morale 
in American public and private life which has been unparalleled by any ear¬ 
lier developments in the history of our country. In this connection wc should 
not fail to remember the notorious debauching of American traditions with 
respect to enemy-owned property by the alien property custodian which 
involved the most dangerous legal jockeying and subterfuge and set a very 
menacing precedent for some future war when the United States might be the 
loser by such procedure. 

If we honestly face the facts we shall probably have to agree that the 
entry of the United States into the World War was an almost unmitigated dis¬ 
aster not only to us but to Europe. We shall ultimately understand that 
Woodrow Wilson's greatest message to ihe world was not his war propagan¬ 
da or bis disregarded fourteen Points, but his much ridiculed proclamation 
that the only possible peace was a "peace without victory.” 

The degree to which Mr. Wilson was compelled to develop psychic 
blindness, amnesia and anesthesia in order to "stomach" Entente idealism 
towards the end of the war is well brought out by Ins refusal lo recognize the 
existence of the secret treaties until concretely faced by them at the Paris 
Peace Conference. Though they were published in die winter of 1917-18 in 
The New York Evening Post and elsewhere, though the editor of that paper 
personally put tbeni in the hands of Secretary Tumulty with the promise of 
the latter that he would call them to the attention of Mr. Wilson, and though 
Walter Lippmann contends that he is personally certain that Mr. Wilson actu¬ 
ally knew of their existence and nature soon after they were published, yet 
when the latter left for Paris at the’dose of November, 1918, he professed to 
be in complete ignorance of these documents which Mr. Balfour bad been 
careful not to disclose when on Iris mission to this country in June 1917. 
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Perhaps the best epitaph on the whole episode of America ami the World 
War, as well as the finest proof of the futility of intervention, is contained 
in the statement of Mr. Wilson to James Kemey on December 7, 1923, rel¬ 
ative to the policy of Poincare in the Ruhr: ‘1 should like lo see Germany 
clean up France, and J should like to see Jusseranrt and tell him so to his 
face.” 
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ern wars, involving nations from across the globe and resulting 
in millions of casualties—both civilians and combat soldiers. 
But most of what we think we know about the war may be wrong, 
according to Professor Harry Elmer Barnes—known as the 
father of historical Revisionism. Inside these pages you’ll read 
his analysis of the real causes of the “War to End All Wars,” and 
follow along as he brings “history into accord with the facts.” 
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booklet add $3. More than one booklet add: $5 S&H up to $50; $10 from 
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TBRca@aol.com for S&H to your nation. See www.BarnesReview.com. 




